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Why Study the 
SEPTUAGINT? 


he word Septuagint comes 
from the Latin designation 
of the numeral 70, septu- 
aginta, and has been ap- 
plied conventionally, if somewhat 
loosely, to the Greek translation of 
the Hebrew Bible. This practice can 
be traced to a letter written in the 
late second century B.c.E. by a cer- 
tain Aristeas to his brother Philocra- 
tes. The letter alleges that the Greek 
Pentateuch was produced at the re- 
quest of Ptolemy Philadelphus (285- 
247 B.C.E.] by seventy-two elders — six 
from each of the twelve tribes of Is- 
rael — in Alexandria, Egypt. Philadel- 
phus, having been informed by his 
librarian, Demetrius of Phalerum, 
that the royal library lacked a copy 
of the laws of the Jews (even though 
the library contained 200,000 vol- 
umes}, ordered that a letter be ad- 
dressed to Eleazar, the high priest in 
Jerusalem, requesting that elders 
skilled in translating the law be sent 
to Alexandria to prepare a proper 
translation. It was by Aristeas and 
his companion Andreas, among 
others, that the request was trans- 
mitted to Jerusalem. The story states 
further that, on their arrival in Alex- 
andria, the elders were taken to the 
island of Pharos where, in seventy- 
two days, they produced a transla- 
tion so accurate that when it was 
read to the Jews, they not only ap- 
proved it but also requested a copy 
and decided that it should never be 
revised. 
Although this account by Aris- 
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teas was exposed as legend as early 
as 1705, it still provides the point of 
departure for all discussions of the 
origin of the Septuagint. These days, 
however, it is understood that the 
origin is not Ptolemy Philadelphus' 
bibliophile interests but rather the 
liturgical needs of the Jewish com- 
munity in Egypt in the third century 
B.C.E. and beyond. It is generally 
agreed, further, that any history re- 
flected in Aristeas is applicable only 
to the Pentateuch. The Greek texts 
of the Prophets and of the Writings 
manifest a range of characteristics 
— from slavishness to paraphrase, 
from abbreviation to expansion — 
and properly should be studied as 
individual units. Initially, then, it 
should be understood that the term 
Septuagint is a misnomer; it is used 
for convenience because it has be- 
come traditional. 

Anyone who contemplates study- 
ing the Septuagint must be aware of 
the problems associated with this 
enterprise. To begin with, several 
books bearing or including the label 
Septuagint are available to the mod- 
ern reader. Some of these contain 
materials that are elsewhere classi- 
fied as Apocrypha and even as Pseud- 
epigrapha (for a definition of these 
two terms see the article on the 
Pseudepigrapha by Michael E. Stone 
in the December 1983 issue of BA, 
volume 46, number 4, pages 235-43). 
Even among undisputed Septuagint 
materials, two versions of the same 
text are sometimes printed in parallel 
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A page from one of the great uncials — Codex 
Alexandrinus. The text is the Decalogue. 
Taken from British Museum. The Codex 
Alexandrinus (Royal MS. I D v-viii) in Reduced 
Photographic Facsimile (London: Trustees of 
the British Museum, 1915). All of the illustra- 
tions in this article, unless otherwise noted, 
are courtesy of The Collection of Rare Books, 
Duke University. 
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An example of a cursive hand, from the beginning of the book of Judges. Cursive manuscripts 
require greater reading skill than uncials because they often contain abbreviations or conflations 
of letters. Illustration is provided courtesy of the author. 


columns or succeeding each other 
on the same page. That is to say, the 
manuscript evidence for certain books 
is so divergent that some editors 
have decided to print two dominant 
forms of the text. 

It should also be pointed out 
that there is no English (or, to the 
best of my knowledge, other Indo- 
European language) translation of 
these writings that reflects the read- 
ing of a broad sampling of the exist- 
ing Greek manuscripts. (And there 
are a lot of manuscripts: more than 
100 manuscripts of the Pentateuch 
and over 750 of the Psalter.) The 
most accessible and popular English 
translation, The Septuagint Version 
of the Old Testament and Apocrypha 
with an English Translation and 
with Various Readings and Critical 
Notes, gives on its title page neither 
date of publication nor editor. We 
are told only that it was produced by 
Samuel Bagster and Sons of London, 
who began publishing in 1794. A 
quick look at its text reveals that it 
is based on the Greek manuscript B, 
Vaticanus, in the main. Without 
making any negative judgment on 
the quality of the translation into 
English, it must be said that Vati- 
canus is only one fourth-century 
text, and it is a mixed one (as indeed 
all manuscripts are]; and while it is a 
convenient point of departure in the 
printing of a diplomatic or a manual 
edition, its readings are demonstrably 
secondary in some instances. 

On the other hand, the manual 
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editions, though based on a represen- 
tative sampling of the uncials (manu- 
scripts written in capital letters], 
take little or no account of papyri, 
cursives (manuscripts written in 
lowercase letters), or versions and 
they do not supply the reader with a 
translation or a sufficiently detailed 
apparatus. Truly critical editions — 
those editions that take into account 
all known evidence such as papyri, 
manuscripts, versions, and patristic 
citations — are available for only a 
portion of the corpus of the Septu- 
agint. They too do not provide trans- 
lations. For the person who does not 
read Greek, studying the Septuagint 
is a bewildering process, heightened 
by the fact that there is constant ref- 
erence in commentaries and mono- 
graphs to "the" Septuagint. Such a 
person must rely on a dated transla- 
tion based on one or very few manu- 
scripts at best or must trust someone 
who reads Greek to translate either 
from critical editions, where they 
exist, or from the limited manual 
editions. For the person who reads 
Greek, the latter two choices — man- 
ual and critical editions — are the 
only viable ones; certainly, the latter 
are always to be preferred. 

If one resolves the problem of 
texts and editions satisfactorily, one 
must yet come to terms with the 
matters of revisions and recensions. 
In the early history of the transmis- 
sion of the Septuagint, three notable 
attempts were made to revise it. À 
literal revision was made by Aquila, 
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Printed 
Editions 
of the 
Septuagint 


he first printed text of the complete Septuagint 

was included in the great Complutensian 
Polyglot printed in Acala, Spain, between 1514 and 
1517. This was followed closely in 1518-19 by the 
Aldine edition in Venice. 

In 1587, the third great edition of the Old 
Testament was published in Rome under the aus- 
pices of Sixtus V—the Sixtina Romana. This edi- 
tion, in the main, rests upon the great Vatican 
codex B (= Cod. Vat. Gr. 1209} with its lacunae 
being filled from other manuscripts. 

The last of the four major editions, produced 
between 1707 and 1720 in England by John Grabe, 
was based on Codex Alexandrinus A. 

Each of these early editions tried to present 
the text of either a representative manuscript or a 
group of manuscripts. None attempted to provide a 
critical apparatus, the concerns being practical and 
not critical. 

It was not until 1798, and continuing until 
1827, that the first and truly comprehensive edi- 
tion including extensive variant readings appeared. 
It was edited in England initially by Robert Holmes 
and subsequently by James Parsons. This work, 
based as it was on some 300 manuscripts along 
with evidence from the versions, patristic citations, 
and the four great editions mentioned above, re- 
mains in the minds of some still the most complete 
repository of data about the Septuagint. 

In the remainder of the nineteenth century, 
one other major edition is noteworthy. The syndics 
of Cambridge University attempted to provide 
both a portable and a larger edition of the Sep- 
tuagint. The former was edited in the late nine- 
teenth century, the latter in the early years of the 
twentieth by A. E. Brooke and N. McLean. The 


larger Cambridge Septuagint (as also the portable edition} printed the text of 
Vaticanus B and recorded in its apparatus the variants of all the uncial manu- 
scripts and a considerable number of cursives, some daughter versions, and 
patristic citations. It was much smaller in scope, though perhaps more care- 
fully done in places, than the larger Oxford of Holmes and Parsons. 

Modern Septuagint studies owe much to the work of Paul de Lagarde and 
his pupil Alfred Rahlfs. To the former must be credited the principle, now 
widely accepted, that, because all manuscripts of the Septuagint are mixed, 
the process of arriving at the original text must accordingly be eclectic. 
Lagarde did not publish any complete edition of the Septuagint, but his 
hypothesis for recovering proto-Septuagint influenced directly the course of 
modern editions and especially the activity of Rahlfs. 

The first critical edition arranged on Lagardian principles was the book of 
Ruth edited by Rahlfs in 1922, followed by Genesis in 1926, and Psalms in 
1931. Rahlfs died in 1935 only a few days before the publication of his manual 
edition of the entire Septuagint based on the three major uncials: Vaticanus B, 
Alexandrinus A, and Sinaiticus (Hebrew Aleph or S), which to this day is still 
perhaps the most widely used edition. 

Since Rahlf's death, the "Septuaginta Unternehmen der Góttingen 
Akademie" has continued to produce excellent full critical editions based on 
the Lagardian principles. It is to these, where they exist, that the serious 
student is invited to turn. 

Printed Editions of the Septuagint with Variant Readings. 

The Góttingen Septuagint: 
Septuaginta: Vetus Testamentum Graecum. Auctoritate Aca- 
demiae Scientarum Gottingensis editum: Part I Genesis (1974); 
Part III, 1 Numeri (1982); III, 2 Deuteronomium (1977); VIII, 1 
Esdrae liber I (1974); VIII, 3 Esther (1966); VIII, 4 Iudith (1979), IX, 
l Maccabaeorum liber I (1936, 1967); IX, 2 Maccabaeorum liber II 
(1959, 1976); IX, 3 Maccabaeorum liber III (1960, 1980); X, Psalmi 
Cum Odis (1931, 1979); XI, 4 Iob (1982); XII, 1 Sapienta Salomonis 
(1962, 1980]; XII, 2 Sapienta Iesu Filii Sirah (1965, 1980); XIII, 
Duodecim Prophetae (1943, 1967); XIV, Isaiah (1939, 1967); XV, 
Ieremias, Baruch, Threni, Epistula Ieremiae (1957, 1976); XVI, 1 
Ezechiel (1952, 1977}; XVI, 2 Susanna, Daniel, Bel et Draco (1954). 

The Cambridge Septuagint: 
A. E. Brooke and N. McLean and H. St. J. Thackeray, editors: The 
Old Testament in Greek According to the Text of Codex Vaticanus. 
Volume I, The Octateuch: i, Genesis (1906); ii, Exodus, Leviticus 
(1909); iii, Numbers and Deuteronomy (1911); iv, Joshua, Judges, 
Ruth (1917); Volume II, The Later Historical Books: i, 1 and 2 
Samuel (1927); ii, 1 and 2 Kings (1930); iii, 1 and 2 Chronicles 
(1932); iv, Esdras, Esra, Nehemiah (1935), Volume HI, Esther, 
Judith, Tobit (1940). 

The Oxford Septuagint: 
Vetus Testamentum Graecum cum Varis lectionibus. 
Edidit Robertus Holmes: 
Volume I: The Pentateuch (1798). 
Volume II: Joshua—-2 Chronicles (1810). 
Volume HI: 2 Esdras- Canticles (1823). 
Volume IV: Prophets (1827). 
Volume V: the non-Canonical books, 1 Esdras-3rd Maccabees 

(1827). 
Manual Editions: 

Rahlfs, Alfred, editor, Septuaginta id est Vetus Testamentum Graece iuxta 

LXX interpretes (Stuttgart: 1935). 

Swete, H. B., editor, The Old Testament in Greek according to the Septu- 

agint (Cambridge: 1887-1894). 
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a more elegant one by Symmachus, 
and still another by Theodotion. The 
characters of these revisions are 
known and can be distinguished 
from the “mainstream Septuagint” in 
some instances. One or another of 
these revisions, however, seems pref- 
erable to the mainstream Septuagint 
in certain books. Further, some 
books of the Greek Bible are longer 
than their Hebrew counterparts, 
others shorter. We are also aware of 
the recensional activity of Origen 
and Lucian, much less of that of 
Hesychius, and must take account of 
these factors when we assess Septu- 
agint data. (See the accompanying 
sidebar on revisions and recensions.} 

In addition, the idea of a single 
translation, which is reflected in the 
legendary account of Aristeas, is not 
everywhere accepted. Some have 
questioned the theory of a single 
translation from which all existing 
manuscripts diverge, suggesting in- 
stead the notion of various local 
texts (translations) that addressed 
the needs of specific communities. 
Some suggest further that the more 
paraphrastic translations within the 
Septuagint represent commentaries 
(Targums) rather than translations. 
Thus to try to get back to "the" Sep- 
tuagint is a hopeless enterprise. 

What all this suggests is that 
reference to "the" Septuagint should 
be made with caution, in view of the 
unresolved issues surrounding it. 
Some books have been carefully 
edited and their translational char- 
acter established. In these instances 
it seems appropriate to speak of the 
Septuagint. In others the question is 
very much open. 

Despite all of these not incon- 
sequential problems, the study of 
the Septuagint is an important — and 
rewarding — activity. The second part 
of this essay will present the reasons 
why. 


Why Study It? 
I have in fact already touched on sev- 
eral reasons to study the Septuagint: 
It is intriguing, controversial, early, 
and in need of scholarly attention. 


The Septuagint is intriguing, 
controversial, early, important, and in 
need of scholarly attention. 


Revisions/Recensions of the Septuagint 


Ithough the impetus for the original translation of the Hebrew Scrip- 

tures into Greek came because there were Jews who could no longer 
understand Hebrew, the impetus to revise the Greek came primarily because 
the Greek version was co-opted as Scripture by the emerging Christian church 
(comprised, incidentally, mostly of former Jews) and used polemically against 
the Jews. In these circumstances, the Jews became alienated from the Septu- 
agint shortly after its adoption by the Christian church not so much because 
of their unwillingness to share but because, with disconcerting frequency, 
additions or mistranslations that clearly favored Christian theology were 
found in the Greek Bible. The example of translating as "virgin" what should 
properly be “young woman’ in Isaiah 7:14 is well known. 

The upshot of this situation was that Jewish scholars in the second 
century C.E. produced editions of the Greek Bible designed to correct mis- 
translations, expunge Christian additions, and to conform to the canon of 
Scripture that had by then become normative in Palestine. The earliest of 
these was done by a certain Aquila, a Greek proselyte and disciple of the 
famous Rabbi Akiba. Aquila's translation is distinguished by a precision that 
borders on the absurd in places, but he was remarkably consistent and, in 
keeping with his aims, quite successful. The edition of Theodotion was not 
entirely new; he merely took the Septuagint and corrected it according to the 
original Hebrew text. Symmachus, however, provided a completely new 
translation designed to conform to the existing Hebrew, but at the same time 
he attempted to produce good, elegant Greek. 

This intense activity on the Bible by Jews did not escape notice of the 
Christians. By the third century, they began to fight back. Perhaps the best 
example of this is seen in the work of that great scholar of the Alexandrian 
school, Origen. His most famous contribution was a monumental six- 
columned work- the Hexapla — in which he attempted to lay side by side the 
Hebrew characters of the Old Testament, followed, in turn, by a Greek tran- 
scription, the versions of Aquila and Symmachus (because these were accurate 
reflections of Hebrew}, the Septuagint, and Theodotion. Origen employed a 
series of signs in his fifth column-— the Septuagint — to indicate, on the one 
hand, additions not found in the Hebrew and, on the other, his own additions 
(drawn from other translations) of materials missing from the Greek. He 
intended that this work would provide the necessary ammunition for Chris- 
tians in their theological battles with the Jews. 

Not long after Origen, another revision was made by Lucian of Antioch. 
While in some respects Lucian seems to have followed a more conservative 
path, in others he was rather free in his treatment of Septuagint Greek. 

A third revision is usually mentioned in this connection — the one by a 
certain Hesychius. We know little about him or his work except that it was 
made around 400 c.r. in Egypt and was mentioned by Jerome. 

Each of these revisions/recensions has, to some degree, left a mark on the 
discipline of Septuagint studies. The task of recovering a proto-Septuagint 
cannot be approached without a sensitivity to the possibility that recensional 
activity could and did affect the contents of the existing manuscripts. 
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Let me now discuss some even more 
important reasons. 

First and foremost, the Greek 
Bible deserves study because it is the 
earliest translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. To the extent that every 
translation is a commentary, it is 
the earliest commentary on the He- 
brew Bible. As such, the Hebrew par- 
ent of the Septuagint represents a 
stage in the development of the He- 
brew textual tradition earlier than 
any existing Hebrew witness. Our 
earliest complete Hebrew manu- 
scripts come from a period some 
1,200 years later. Theoretically then, 
if we could recover a version of the 
Greek text of the Pentateuch with 
which we are relatively comfortable, 
and could utilize a defensible method 
to retrovert the underlying Hebrew, 
we would have before us one Hebrew 
manuscript that represents the He- 
brew tradition of the third century 
B.C.E. or before. 

The science and art of retrover- 
sion is thus of paramount importance. 
This ability is, unfortunately, the 
privilege of only those who under- 
stand well not only Hellenistic Greek 
and Classical Hebrew but also the 
translation techniques reflected, 
minimally, in the book under con- 
sideration and, maximally, in each 
book of the Septuagint. What may 
appear as puzzling or wrong may 
simply be a part of the translator's 
style in that book. Only after mat- 
ters of translation method have been 
taken into account is one able to cor- 
rect obscurities in, or revise com- 
pletely our understanding of, the 
Hebrew text. 

A caution must be added here. 
The Septuagint has too often been 
used for what may be called “sensa- 
tional” purposes. The excessive and 
often inaccurate citations of the Sep- 
tuagint in the apparatuses of the 
standard editions of the Hebrew 
Bible attest to that fact. When some- 
thing is perceived to be wrong or 
puzzling in the Hebrew, it is not un- 
usual for the modern exegete to turn 
to the Greek to "fix" or “solve” it. 
Well-intentioned and popular as such 


efforts may be, they trivialize the 
Septuagint both as a literary docu- 
ment and as Scripture and they dis- 
tract attention from its more per- 
manent value. There are, of course, 
instances when the Greek text clears 
up an obscurity in the Hebrew (see 
the accompanying sidebar on the 
Septuagint and the Masoretic text), 


but it seems unfair to select only 
those places where it improves the 
sense of the Hebrew and ignore the 
many others where it departs from 
the received text. 

In the second place, the Septu- 
agint deserves study because in one 
form or another it was considered 
sacred by most Hellenistic Jews and 


The Septuagint and the Masoretic Text 


Po the primary reason scholars and exegetes continue to be inter- 
ested in the Septuagint is that, in numerous instances, it clarifies obscu- 
rities in the Masoretic text — or reflects a Hebrew text substantially clearer and 
more logical than the Masoretic text. In the third century B.c.£. there was 
demonstrably more fluidity in the state of the Hebrew textual traditions than 
was the case 500 years later when a definitive text was fixed. Thus, while it is 
practical to assume a parent text for the Septuagint that is relatively similar to 
the Masoretic text in most places, it is not always wise or necessary to do so. 
I have space here to mention only a few well-known examples of the supe- 
riority of the Septuagint reading over the Masoretic text. 

The extant Masoretic text of 2 Samuel 6:5 suggests that David and all the 
house of Israel were playing before Yahweh békol cásé bérosim: "with all the 
juniper trees." The Septuagint reads en organois hermosmenois: "with har- 
monized instruments." Comparison with the parallel Hebrew text of Chron- 
icles reveals not only that the Septuagint provides a superior reading in this 
case but also that the reading in the Masoretic text is the result of the switch- 
ing (metathesis) of two letters in the Hebrew word for song. 

In 1 Samuel 10:1, the Masoretic text is demonstrably shorter than the 
Septuagint text as a result of the well-known scribal error of writing once 
(haplography) what appears twice in the original. The longer Septuagint is 
widely accepted as original here. The text that is present in the Greek but not 
the Hebrew is italicized in what follows: "Has not Yahweh annointed you as 
commander over his people, over Israel? And you shall govern the people of 
Yahweh and save them from the hand of their enemies round about. And this 
will be a sign to you that Yahweh annointed you to be commander over his 
heritage." While the shorter Masoretic text does make sense, the subsequent 
narrative is introduced rather abruptly. The Septuagint reading flows more 
naturally. 

The final example is perhaps the best known and most often quoted. The 
Masoretic text of Genesis 4:8 translates: "And Cain said to his brother, and 
when they were in the field. . . .” The Septuagint adds after "brother," "let us go 
into the field." Again, it appears that the Masoretic text reflects a haplography 
of the Hebrew word for field. In each of the latter examples, a case can be made 
for the primacy of the shorter or more difficult text, but in so doing, one 
enshrines a difficult text and at the same time suggests a secondary quality to 
the Hebrew that is reflected in the Septuagint. 

There must be placed against this kind of evidence, however, the sort that 
shows the Greek text at variance with the Hebrew to a degree that is not 
always or easily reconcilable — the kind of evidence mentioned in the sidebar 
entitled "Variety Within The Septuagint." There are clear examples of Septu- 
agint translators being influenced by theological concerns or being less or 
more occupied with grammatical and stylistic exactness. In such books it is 
not quite as simple to equate or not equate the parent text of the Septuagint 
with the Masoretic text. 
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Jewish converts to Christianity. It 
was not a secondary translation to 
Hebrew but was Scripture. It is quoted 
extensively, expanded, exegeted, and 
allegorized in Hellenistic Greek reli- 
gious literature and thus was the 
Scripture known to early Christians. 
It has long been acknowledged that 
some of Paul’s quotations derive from 
the Septuagint and not Hebrew; in 
fact, the use of it in the Pauline let- 
ters is representative of the place of 
the Septuagint in New Testament 
studies. Several studies have been 
done on this, a leading one having 
been done by Earle Ellis (Paul’s Use 
of the Old Testament, Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd, 1957). 

According to Ellis, Paul quoted 
the Old Testament ninety-three 
times, of which thirty-one are in vir- 
tual agreement with the Septuagint 
and only four seem to follow the 
Hebrew. This is balanced by the fact 
that Paul diverged from both Greek 
and Hebrew thirty-eight times. Sixty- 
seven of the quotations are confined 
to the Pentateuch, Isaiah, and the 
Psalter. 

Whatever explanation is offered 
for the deviant quotations of Paul, it 
is clear that the Septuagint was 
known and used by him, whether in 
addition to or instead of the Hebrew. 
A few examples, drawn from Genesis 
and Deuteronomy where critical 
texts have been established, will suf- 
fice. The Hebrew of Genesis 15:6 
runs wéheamin bayahweh wayah- 
Sabeha lô sédaqah: “And he believed 
Yahweh and he reckoned it to him as 
righteousness." 

In the Septuagint this passage is 
translated kai episteusen Abram to 
theo kai elogisthe auto eis dikaio- 
sunen: "And Abram believed God 
and it was reckoned to him as righ- 
teousness." Paul's quotation in Ro- 
mans 4:3 (as also that found in James 
2:23) is identical with one group of 
Septuagint manuscripts, the b group 
in the Góttingen system of classifica- 
tion, and virtually identical with the 
remainder of extant witnesses to the 
Septuagint. The New Testament 
quotations and the b group read epis- 


teusen de... , while the remainder 
of Septuagint manuscripts read kai 
episteusen. ... What is clear is that 
Paul, by specifying the subject — 
Abraham — appears to be following a 
long-established Greek version of 
that verse. 

Similarly, the end of Genesis 
2:24 reads in Hebrew wéhayáü lébasar 
ehad: "and they shall be as one flesh." 
The Septuagint represents "and the 
two shall be as one flesh." The New 
Testament, in 1 Corinthians 6-16 (as 
also Matthew 19:5, Mark 10:7-8, 
and Ephesians 5:31], reads without 
fail the hoi duo—that is, "the two"— 
in every instance cited. It can be 
argued in both instances discussed 
thus far that both the Septuagint and 
New Testament writers made an 
addition in keeping with the sense 
of the passages and could therefore 
have arrived at the identical readings 
by accident; but that seems unlikely. 
The final example makes the case 
less ambiguously. Deuteronomy 
32:43 begins in Hebrew harninü 
góyim Camó: "Praise his people na- 
tions." The Septuagint and Paul in 
Romans 15:10 read euphranthete 
ethne meta tou laou autou: "Rejoice 
nations [Gentiles] with his people.” 


Here, whatever Paul's theological 
agenda might have been, the reading 
of the Septuagint, in contrast to the 
Hebrew, clearly assisted him in 
making his point. 

Likewise, the writings of Jose- 
phus and Philo and even materials at 
Qumran reflect knowledge of the Sep- 
tuagint. The early church fathers, 
Origen, Chrysostom, and Theodoret, 
and even Latin fathers such as Am- 
brose and Augustine, show in their 
sermons and commentaries that 
they were using the Greek text in 
most instances. Evidently, if one 
wishes to understand the thought of 
the New Testament or first-century 
Christianity, the study of the Greek 
Bible is indispensable. 

In the third place, the Septuagint 
should be studied because the Greek 
Bible in some form constitutes the 
parent text from which several early 
versions of the Bible derive — Coptic, 
Ethiopic, Arabic, and Armenian, to 
name a few. Further, one cannot 
understand fully the world of the 
Apocrypha and much of the Pseud- 
epigrapha until one is familiar with 
the general concerns and content of 
the Greek Bible. 

Fourth, and quite apart from its 


Variety Within The Septuagint 


he Septuagint is not a translation but a series of translations, some free, 
some literal, and others interpretative. Moreover, some units within the 
Greek Bible are longer, others shorter, than their Hebrew counterparts. Listed 
below are the most striking examples of variance between the Greek Bible and 


the Hebrew Bible: 


The additions to the books of Esther and Daniel to the Greek text. These 
include six additions to the book of Esther and, to Daniel, the addition of a 
Prayer of Azariah and the Three Young Men, the Story of Susanna, and The 
Story of Bel and the Dragon. Most scholars agree that these were not a part of 
the Hebrew original but are examples of theological embellishment of a text 
done either at the time of translation or later. 

The Greek text of Jeremiah. This is about one-eighth shorter than the 


Hebrew. 


The Greek text of Job. This is shorter by about one-sixth than the Hebrew. 

The books of Samuel-Kings. In general, the Hebrew of these books is 
considerably problematic. It seems fair to suggest that, in the main, the Greek 
text points to a Hebrew parent superior to the Masoretic text. 

The book of Proverbs. There are a number of Greek proverbs for which 
there is no Hebrew equivalent and vice versa. 
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value as a source vis-a-vis the He- 
brew text, the Septuagint, conceived 
broadly, is a repository of the history 
of the Jewish people in the period 
following the closing of the Hebrew 
canon. It contains not only works 
translated from Hebrew but also 
materials written in Greek dealing 
specifically with the fates and for- 
tunes of the Jews. In addition, the 
Greek version of some books in the 
Hebrew canon are augmented with 
materials not yet found in Hebrew. 
The books of Maccabees, for example, 
are invaluable for the study of the 
Hasmoneans. The novels of Judith 
and Tobit are as patriotic statements 
as Daniel and Esther. In this respect, 
the Septuagint, the Apocrypha, and 
the Pseudepigrapha share a common 
distinction in that they provide a 
cultural backdrop against which the 
history of the Jews can be understood. 

In a like manner, the Septuagint, 
the materials from Qumran, the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, and to some 
extent the Targumim, provide the 
textual tapestry against which the 
Masoretic textual tradition must 
properly be viewed. It is being increas- 
ingly accepted that these sources 
reflect not only correctives to the 
Hebrew but alternatives in some in- 
stances. They provide insights into 
the complexity of the textual tradi- 
tions before the second century C.E., 
when a “received text” clearly seems 
to have been established. 

Again, an exposure to the diverse 
readings of the Septuagint serves the 
necessary, though sometimes dis- 
quieting, function of shattering sim- 
plistic notions concerning the ori- 
gins of the biblical text. Many hon- 
est, well-meaning persons continue 
to think of the biblical books as the 
products of individual authors, for a 
host of complex reasons, chief 
among which is the still-prevalent 
notion of divine supervision of the 
composition of the Bible. As a result 
they expect that with enough dili- 
gence and time it should be possible 
to uncover the original autographs. 
One discovers only after little se- 
rious study that the further away we 


get from the present and the closer to 
the presumed time of composition 
of the books in question, the greater 
the degree of diversity among the 
available witnesses to them. This 
diversity is already evident in the 
Bible itself (see, for example, the 
deuterographs in the Psalms and var- 
ious other narratives, and the differ- 
ences in the narratives of Chronicles 
and Kings); the Septuagint merely 
continues and highlights it, forcing 
even the most recalcitrant to come to 
terms with the possibility—indeed, 
even the probability—of multiple 
textual traditions, if not multiple 
texts. This, alas, only underscores 
the exclusively human dimension 
always and everywhere present in 
the biblical text—a realization that 
ultimately should occasion celebra- 
tion, not distress. 

Finally, and best of all, the study 
of the Septuagint provides an engag- 
ing paradigm for the enterprise 
known as text criticism. Septuagint 
Greek, both a parent and a target 
language, is also a language in its 
own right. Anyone who engages in 
the study of it embraces the unusual 
opportunity to deal with matters of 
translation, retroversion, and retrans- 
lation along with the usual grammat- 
ical, syntactical, and morphological 
concerns. One must wrestle not 
only with hebraizing but also with 
atticizing and other such tendencies 
in the translation techniques of each 
author. Unlike the New Testament, 
for example, for which there is no 
original, the Septuagint demonstrably 
derives, in places, from a Hebrew text 
not too far removed, if at all, from 
our current Masoretic text. On the 
other hand, the versions made from 
the Septuagint provide ancient and 
reliable controls on its text and 
sometimes may even provide a clue 
to the origins of a Greek manuscript 
or archetype now lost. 


Conclusion 
As demonstrated above, there are 
many reasons to study the Septuagint, 
and their relative importance will 


naturally vary from reader to reader. 
Anyone who undertakes its study, 
however, for whatever reason, and 
despite the difficulties associated 
with it, will certainly be repaid for 
the effort. 
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Note 


Two terms that the general reader might 
find unfamiliar are Masoretic text and 
proto-Septuagint. The former refers to a 
consonantal text of the Hebrew Bible, 
with vowels supplied by the Masoretes, a 
group of rabbinic scribes active in the 
Middle Ages. The latter refers to the 
presumed original form of the Greek 
translation of the Hebrew Bible as it left 
the hands of the translators. 
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